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Resignation of Mr. Vittorino Veronese 
and appointment of Mr. René Maheu 
as Acting Director-General 


The Executive Board of Unesco, assembled in Paris for its sixtieth session, 
issued the following announcement at the close of a private meeting on 
2 November 1961: 

‘The Executive Board of Unesco deeply regrets to announce that it has 
received from the Director-General of Unesco, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, a letter, 
asking that he be relieved of his post as Director-General. 

‘Mr. Vittorino Veronese has been lately on leave, for medical reasons; and, 
although he has fully recovered his health, does not consider it advisable that 
he should continue to assume the heavy duties and responsibilities which his 
post as Director-General of Unesco demands. For this reason, he has asked 
the Board to accept his resignation as soon as possible. 

‘The Executive Board, while recognizing the great services rendered to the 
Organization by Mr. Veronese in the past three years, in the course of which it 
has benefited by his brilliant and imaginative leadership, cannot, nevertheless, 
oppose the wishes of one to whom it is so deeply indebted, and has therefore 
no other course but to fall in with his wishes and accept his resignation. 

‘The Executive Board, having accepted the resignation of Mr. Vittorino 
Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, as from 2 November 1961, decided 
unanimously in accordance with Article 2 of the statute relating to the Director- 
General, to appoint Mr. René Maheu Acting Director-General until the next 
session of the General Conference.’ 

When announcing this decision at a public meeting, the Chairman of the 
Executive Board, Mr. Mohamed Awad, paid the following tribute to Mr. Vero- 
nese: 

‘I need hardly tell you that members of the Board, in considering this request 
by Mr. Veronese, expressed very eloquently both their deep regret and their 
appreciation of the work achieved by the Director-General. Mr. Veronese has 
had a long and glorious association with Unesco, since the year 1948 when Italy 
joined the Organization. He had not been long a member of his delegation when 
he was chosen a member of the Executive Board; then he was made a Vice- 
President and in 1956 at New Delhi was elected Chairman. Many of us have 
worked with him with pleasure. 

‘The tenth General Conference decided to appoint Mr. Veronese Director- 
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General, a post for which he was fitted by his talents, his experience and his 
international associations, During the last three years he has been directing 
the ‘activities of the Organization with great ability and intelligence. Lately, 
unfortunately, his health gave reason for some concern and he had to be absent 
on medical leave, but I am glad to tell you that his health is now fully restored. 
I have seen him myself—but apparently when such a thing happens it is advis- 
able not to resume the same kind of activity as led to the illness. Therefore, 
Mr. Veronese has insisted on being relieved of his post and he has told us that 
his decision is final. 

‘The Executive Board, while deeply regretting this decision, had no other 
course but to respect the wishes of Mr. Veronese. 

ieedestentineadbie: dhidibihis Gxhonee sikiiennnieenisbaents teat 
and we had to apply our regulations, and in particular the statute relating to the 
Director-General, adopted at the tenth session of the General Conference, which 
requires that when a Director-General resigns, the Executive Board must proceed 
to the nomination of an Acting Director-General. 

‘In this matter the Executive Board had no hesitation and found itself in 
complete unanimity. My friend, Mr. René Maheu, has been acting as Director- 
General on more than one occasion and for long periods, and his work has been 
successful and fruitful. The Executive Board was very happy to decide that 
Mr. Maheu should immediately become Acting Director-General until the next 
General Conference, and that during that period he should have the same rights 
and privileges as are provided for the Director-General of Unesco. 

‘I wish to congratulate Mr. Maheu on the confidence which the Board has 
accorded to him by its decision, and to convey to him the Board’s best wishes 
for success in his work and its warm feelings for him personally.’ 

Mr. Maheu then took the floor in order to thank the Board: 

‘I shall not be so ungrateful or guilty of such false modesty as to pretend 
not to be deeply moved by the very great honour you are doing me’, he said. 
‘I am too familiar with the magnitude and the difficulties of the functions of the 
Director-Generalship of Unesco, not to realize that to be called to assume them, 
even in an acting capacity for one year, is one of those actions that mark the 
crowning-point of a career and are the pride of a lifetime. May I express my 
profound gratitude to you all? 

‘I appreciate above all the unanimity of your decision. In present interna- 
tional conditions, this unanimity, shown in such a matter by representatives of 
governments holding such different views, is an act of exceptional importance. 
For my part I prefer to regard it as an act of faith in the Organization itself 
rather than a token of trust in me, which indeed would overwhelm me. The 
unity you have just displayed in dealing with a situation which might have been 
' critical not only gives me invaluable encouragement and places the authority 
I am to exercise on an unchallengeable foundation: it is also a source of fresh 
strength and hope for the whole Organization. 
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‘As for the choice of myself, I well realize that many of the reasons that 
prompted it relate, through me, to others than myself. 

‘In calling upon the Deputy Director-General you have, so to speak, endorsed 
afresh the choice made by Mr. Veronese, in agreement with you, when he 
appointed me, two years ago, to be what he himself described as his alter ego. 
Your decision is therefore, first and foremost, an act of loyalty to Mr. Veronese, 
and I should like to take this opportunity of paying, for my own part, an 
affectionate and respectful tribute to a man to whom I owe so much. I, of all 
people, know how he strove to the end to be truly worthy of an office of which 
he held so lofty a concept. You may rest assured that if he felt compelled to 
resign that office, it was not until he had reached the very limit of this strength; 
and I regard his very relinquishment of office as evidence of courage and 
honesty of the rarest degree. 

‘If I may be allowed to venture into the domain of political interpretations, 
I would perhaps add that you may also have wished to respect the choice made 
by the General Conference when it elected Mr. Veronese, by appointing as his 
temporary successor someone from the same cultural region as himself. 

‘What is far more certain is that you wished to call upon one of the Secre- 
tariat officials with the longest record of service. In fact, I first entered the 
Organization just fifteen years and two months ago today and I would be the 
last to deny the value of such experience which has taught me many lessons. 
Your decision thus affords emphatic recognition of the maturity of the Secre- 
tariat and of the trust which your governments place in it—in its capacity and 
impartiality. I feel sure that my colleagues realize it full well: my promotion is a 
tribute to the entire Secretariat, and for that I should like to express my especial 
gratitude. 

‘Aware as I am of the honour which has fallen to me, I am equally mindful 
of the responsibilities I must now shoulder and of the difficulties of my task. 
Few people, I think, can be better placed than I am to assess their full extent, 
for, as you are aware, over the past fifteen years, 1 have worked with—often 
very close to—the four successive Directors-General of the Organization, Julian 
Huxley, Jaime Torres-Bodet, Luther Evans and Vittorino Veronese—and 
John Taylor as well, during the seven months that he was Acting Director- 
General. I have thus known and, in the case of some of them, shared, almost 
daily, their cares and their problems, and even at times the dramatic situations 
they faced. 

‘You will perhaps think that this experience makes me well prepared for my 
new post, that there is little left for me to learn. I must confess that this is 
far from being so. Admittedly, I well know-—or at least I feel I know—what a 
Director-General has to face, but I have yet to face it myself, and that is a very 
different matter indeed. For it is one thing to advise, assist, prepare or execute 
and another thing to take decisions oneself. It is one thing to say, in all good 
faith and with the utmost intellectual honesty: “I would do such and such a 
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thing in your place” (thinking and talking in the conditional mood) and another 
to be in that place and to take action for which one will be held responsible, 
dealing no longer in hypotheses, but with the very stuff and matter of life and 
history. Such is the gulf, the essential difference, between my past position and 
my future status. Now that I am to cross it, 1 am more conscious than ever, for 
all my faith and determination of which you cannot stand in doubt, of how 
inadequately equipped I am for the tasks that await me. 

‘However, though I knoY my shortcomings, I know, too, that no man ever 
stands alone. Indeed, what is a man if not the sum total of the friendships 
he can win, the loyalty he can command. In this respect, I feel I have my 
full measure. In particular, I know that I can count on the loyalty of the 
entire Secretariat, from those at my side who will continue to be my closest 
associates in my work, the Directors of Departments, Chiefs of Services and 
Bureaux and their assistants, to the humblest and remotest servant of the 
Organization. 

‘There has recently been much discussion in other places of the relative 

merits of authority exercised single-handed, jointly or in close association with 
others. It would perhaps be well for me to say a few words on the subject. 
Two things are clear in my mind. The first is that a man has to decide by 
himself. To take a decision is to make a choice; such choice can be made only in 
the solitude of one’s conscience, and setting several solitudes face to face will 
not make a corporate entity. The second point is that a proper understanding of 
all the various aspects of such complex problems as those facing the head of a 
big international organization calls for collective study and reflection at all 
levels of the administrative hierarchy. Such is the essential intellectual collabo- 
ration, I would even say, communion, that must exist between the Director- 
General and his associates. This I shall make a point of developing, strengthening 
and, above all, placing on an organized footing through a system of appropriate 
consultations. But the decision, in so far as it falls to me, is a responsibility 
that I do not propose to share. 
' ‘Mr. Chairman, when you informed me a moment ago of the Executive 
Board’s decision to entrust me with the functions of Acting Director-General 
until the election of a Director-General by the General Conference at its next 
session, you omitted to ask me whether I would accept the office—carried 
away no doubt by the warmth of your generosity. 

‘Well, I do accept. I accept both the honour and the burden it entails. 
I do so with my eyes open, knowing full what awaits me. Let me now, by way of 
conclusion, say what this acceptance means to me. 

‘Although my title of Acting Director-General is the same as I have borne 
on several occasions, more particularly over the past five months, I see a great 
difference between my previous and my present status. Formerly, I derived my 
authority from one man, the Director-General, in my capacity as his deputy. 
Henceforth I derive my authority from your Board, a governmental body 
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itself, acting between sessions of the General Conference for and on behalf of 
102 Member States. I therefore consider myself to be, by virtue of your decision, 
Director-General and I propose to exercise the full powers and responsibilities 
of that office within the limits of the mandate, 

‘However, I realize—and will never permit myself to forget—that my man- 
date is for one year only. This means that, in discharging my functions, I shall 
take all necessary precautions to create no difficulties for the person whom the 
General Conference, on your nomination, will appoint next November to direct 
the Secretariat. I regard it as my proper function to pave the way for his action 
and not to set its course any more than can be avoided. 

‘This, Mr. Chairman and members of the Board, is my understanding of the 
act accomplished by your choice and my acceptance of it. You have appointed a 
Director-General for one year. He will strive to be worthy of that appointment.’ 

The Executive Board unanimously adopted two resolutions: in the first, it 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Veronese, after expressing its gratitude to him 
for the services he had rendered the Organization; in the other, it appointed 
Mr. Maheu Acting Director-General. The Chairman of the Executive Board 
having sent a message to Mr. Veronese informing him of these decisions, the 
latter replied in a letter from Rome, from which the following passages are 
taken: 

‘It was with great emotion that I read your letter and the documents which 
accompanied it. I was deeply touched by the friendly feelings you expressed and 
by the terms in which the Executive Board announced my resignation and I 
warmly appreciate the marks of esteem which have been shown to me. 

‘For my part, I should like to express my gratitude to you personally and 
to all the members of the Board, to whom I feel myself closely linked by all the 
work we have done in pursuit of a common ideal and who have always sup- 
ported me and given me their friendship. . . . 

‘I should like to end by thanking the Board for its kind wishes for my future; 
1 am full of confidence in the Organization and in its work for peace, to which 
I remain firmly attached both in heart and mind.’ 

Mr. Veronese also sent the following message to the Acting Director-General 
for all members of the Secretariat: 

‘I should have greatly liked to take leave of you in person and, while I am 
unable to do so at present, I hope to meet you again later. The sentiments you 
expressed in my regard have been conveyed to me and I was deeply touched by 
them. 

“You can well imagine how sad I am to leave the Organization, but this is not 
the moment to dwell on that matter, for the message I wish to send you now is 
one of great affection for you all. Even though the Director-General’s position 
at the top of a pyramid, as it were, prevents his becoming acquainted with all his 
fellow-workers, you know how much I valued personal contacts and what a 
pleasure it was for me to establish direct and cordial relations with you. 
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Considering that we come from so many different nations, and owe allegiance 
to so many different cultures and so many different conceptions of life, it was 
always a source of great comfort to me to witness our daily efforts and the very 
real co-operation and collaboration which reigned among us and made us an 
international secretariat in the true sense of the term. 

‘There are, of course, different degrees and levels of collaboration and, in 
expressing my deep gratitude to all, I should like to mention, in particular, 
the Deputy Director-General, the Assistant Directors-General, all the Depart- 
mental Directors, Chiefs of Services and Bureaux, and the Staff Association. I 
should like, too, to stress once again the strong ties of solidarity that existed 
between us during my three years of office, throughout which I endeavoured to 
guide you with impartiality, enthusiasm and affection. I trust that I have not 
done anyone an injustice, but, as no one in this world is perfect, I may have done 
so involuntarily; if so, I offer my apologies. 

‘My dear friends—for it is on this note of friendship that I wish to conclude 
these few words by which I take my leave of you and bid you au revoir. Yes, 
au revoir, for we shall meet again on the long and difficult but glorious road to 
peace, mutual understanding and a more abundant life for all through education, 
science and culture. 

‘My greetings to your families and best wishes to you for success in your 
work, to which I shall always remain deeply attached in mind and in heart.’ 
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Informaticn denied to millions 
lacking the mass media 


Freedom of information for all was proclaimed by the United Nations 13 
years ago when its General Assembly, meeting in Paris, adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on 10 December 1948. This Declaration affirmed, 
among other things, the right of everyone ‘to seek, receive and impart inform- 
ation and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers’. 

Since then, there has been widespread debate over the growth of political 
barriers to freedom of information—censorship or the control of news, the 
suppression or suspension of newspapers, the banning of foreign publications 
or films, the expulsion of foreign correspondents and so forth. Much less 
attention has been given, however, to the question whether people in all coun- 
tries have even the means of enjoying that freedom. 

For citizens of the developed countries, resources of modern communication 
in ideas, information and entertainment can be tapped through the daily 
newspaper, by a turn of the radio or television dial, or a visit to the local cinema. 
But for the great majority of mankind—in fact for nearly 70 per cent of the 
world’s peoples living in the underdeveloped areas of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, according to Unesco statistics—these facilites are lacking. 

Since the United Nations affirmed the right to information, the means of 
communicating ideas have developed with astonishing speed, spurred by tech- 
nical advances for reproducing and transmitting the written and spoken word 
and visual image. Meanwhile, the world’s population has risen by some 30 per 
cent from 2,300 million to 3,000 million. Let us look back over the past thir- 
teen years and see what progress, if any, has been made in assuring people 
everywhere the means of knowing what goes on in the world around them. 


WORLD GROWTH OF RADIO, TELEVISION AND NEWS AGENCIES 


Unesco studies show that, on a global basis, radio and television have made 
giant strides. The number of radio transmitters rose from 5,450 to 11,670—a 
gain of 114 per cent—and receivers from 161 million to 366.5 million—an 
increase of 128 per cent. Despite the growth in world population, the number 
of receivers per 100 persons rose from 7 to 13. 

Television, which was in its infancy in 1948 with only four countries (United 
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States of America, United Kingdom, France and USSR) operating regular 
programmes, has spread across the globe. Sixty-five countries, in all continents, 
are now operating regular services and seven more are conducting experimental 
transmissions. The number of television receivers has increased from 4 million 
to 100 million, representing an average of three and a half sets for every 100 
people. 

Although the press has lost ground in North America and Europe, it has 
scored gains in the USSR, South America, Asia and Africa. The world total 
of daily newspapers rose from 6,120 to 7,660. Total circulation, while increasing 
from 219 to 288 million (a gain of 31 per cent) barely kept pace with the growth 
in world population. The number of copies of dailies per 100 persons increased 
only slightly—from 9.3. to 9.7. 

News agencies, on the whole, gained in number and scope of operations. 
New agencies were established in every continent, and particularly in Africa, 
where 21 news agencies in 18 countries now exist, compared with only 2 in 
1948. 

A few losses, however, are to be reported. Several national news agencies 
ceased operations and two world news agencies merged, thus reducing the 
number of world agencies to five (AFP, Reuters, TASS, AP and UPI). 

In the film field, the number of cinemas increased from 95,000 to 167,000 
and total annual attendance from 11,700 million to 15 million. However, owing 
to the growth of population, attendance per person has remained static at five 
times per year. The cinema is the only medium which, on a global basis, has 
made no appreciable progress. 

On the production side, the major development is that the United States, 
which had been the largest producer of feature films for many years, dropped to 
third place with an output of 223 films in 1960, compared with 432 in 1948. 
Japan, with 423 features and India, with 312, gained first and second place 
respectively. The United States is now followed by Hong Kong (246 films), 
Italy (168), France (158), USSR (140), United Kingdom (122) and the Federal 
Republic of Germany (107). Almost all the full-length films screened in the 
world’s cinemas continue to be supplied by less than thirty countries. 


NEEDY NATIONS LAG BEHIND 


These global figures, when broken down into continents, show striking contrasts. 
It is evident that the nations which suffer most from illiteracy and economic 
underdevelopment are also the poorest in information facilities. This was the 
case 13 years ago, and despite minor improvements, it remains so today. 

A glance at figures for all the media shows that North America and Europe 
together possess 67 per cent of the world’s daily newspapers, radio and television 
receivers, and cinemas. The USSR has 16. per cent, while South America, 
Africa and Asia share the remaining 17 per cent. 
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Looking at each information medium according to each continent’s popula- 
tion, one sees that although the less developed areas have scored gains in all 
fields, they are still far behind the advanced regions of Europe and North 
America. 

Although the press lost ground in these two continents, there are still 25.2 
copies of daily newspapers for every 100 people. In Asia and Africa, the number 
of copies per 100 people remains as low as 3.8 and 1.3 respectively. 

In the field of radio, North America has maintained possession of half of 
the world’s transmission and reception facilities, and the average number of 
receivers per 100 persons has risen from 41 to 69—the highest level of all 
continents. 

The USSR has tripled its broadcasting facilities since 1948. Similarly, the 
number of Soviet receivers has increased from 9 million to 41 million and the 
number for every 100 persons from 4 to 19. 

It is in Africa that radio has made most progress, with transmitters increasing 
from 119 to 368 and receivers from 930,000 to 5.5 million—a gain of 491 per 
cent. However, the number of sets per 100 people rose from 0.5 to only 2.3, 
Asia has the lowest level of all continents—1.9 sets for 100 persons. 

In the new and costly field of television, most progress has naturally been 
made in the technically developed regions—North America, Europe and the 
USSR. Oceania and South America have also scored advances in television 
and some progress has been made in Africa and Asia. In 1948, neither of 
these continents had regular services. Today, four countries in Africa and 
14 countries in Asia maintain television programmes. The number of sets, 
however, is small and represents less than half a set for every 100 people. 
North America, on the other hand, averages 22 television sets per 100 persons. 


WESTERN FILM LOSSES 


The film is the only field in which advanced countries of North America and 
Europe have suffered losses, owing mainly to the development of television. 
On a world basis, this has been compensated by the extraordinary growth of 
the cinema industry in the USSR and increases in attendance per person in 
Africa, South America and Asia. 

In the USSR, the number of projectors, fixed and mobile, increased from 
15,200 to 59,000. Annual attendance rose from 600 million to 3,520 million 
and attendance per person quintupled—from 3 to 16.4—the highest level of 
any region. 

In North America, attendance per person has fallen by more than half— 
from 24 to 11—a level lower than that of Oceania, which also registered a 
decline. 

In Asia and Africa, despite gains in the number of cinemas and in annual 
attendance, the rates per person remain as low as 2 and 0.8 respectively. 
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UNITED NATIONS AID IN THE MASS MEDIA 


The United Nations and Unesco are meanwhile helping the less developed 
countries to overcome these inequalities and build up their mass media as a 
means of raising their living standards. 

This programme is based on a world-wide survey now being carried out 
by Unesco through a series of regional meetings of mass media experts. The 
first meeting, for South-East Asia, was held at Bangkok in January 1960 and 
the second, for Latin America, at Santiago, Chile, in February 1961. A meeting 
for Africa is being convened at Casablanca from 24 January to 6 February 
1962. At each meeting, local conditions are studied and proposals drawn up 
for the expansion of news agencies, newspapers, radio broadcasting, film and 
television in the region concerned. The United Nations has invited international 
organizations, governments of the developed countries and professional asso- 
ciations of the press and other media to assist in this programme. 
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The improvement of school textbooks 


School textbooks are becoming more attractive and more varied. Today, most 
of them not oniy have more eye-appeal, but their content is likely to hold 
the interest of young readers to a greater extent than in the past. 

Although these changes are little known to the general public, they are 
undoubtedly important. They are important because a school textbook, used 
by girls or boys between 7 and 18 years of age, is obviously a fundamental 
influence in a child’s early life and, as psychologists argue with some reason, the 
kind of textbook which a child or older pupil learns from during this formative 
period of his life can affect not only his whole attitude towards learning, but 
has a real bearing on his subsequent education, as well as on his character, 
ideals and career. 

It is obvious that, while a dull book is likely to discourage the reader, an 
attractive book helps to arouse his interest. This applies particularly to text- 
books for schools in the emergent countries and in underdeveloped regions. 

Last summer, Unesco organized in Geneva a meeting of educational 
publishers from 22 countries. The object of this meeting, which was the first of 
its kind, was to examine these changes and developments, to discuss ways of 
promoting mutual knowledge and understanding between countries and to 
provide advice and guidance for the further development of activities by Unesco 
and the International Bureau of Education in this field, particularly in regard 
to the work to be accomplished in the emergent countries in Africa and Asia. 

The revolution taking place in textbook production and composition mani- 
fested itself half-heartedly before the second world war and started up again 
soon after that war, but it is only during the last four or five years that it has 
really gathered force. 

Nowadays, fewer and fewer children learn their lessons from old-fashioned, 
dull and unattractive books with plain or conventionally decorated covers, with 
dismal-looking print that is often too small, and with poor-quality or greyish- 
yellow paper, the pages usually adorned only with uninspiring and badly 
reproduced photographs and pictures or ugly line sketches. Today, textbooks 
look better and brighter, their contents are more readable and more in line with 
modern life. 


This improvement is due mainly to greater use of photographs (often in 
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colour), different coloured print for purposes of emphasis, interesting charts 
and diagrams, folding maps and even colour transparencies. They are not 
costly, de luxe publications, but ordinary textbooks designed for everyday use. 
_. A recent edition of Caesar’s Gallic War, for example, contains not only a map 
showing how Gaul was divided at the time of the Roman Conquest, but detailed 
diagrams of Caesar’s battles and campaigns and of the route he followed for the 
invasion of Britain, as well as photographs of contemporary armour; the book 
has an attractive cover in four colours. 

Not only have the covers and pages been made more attractive, but the text 
has been modernized. For example, in grammars and other books designed for 
the study of foreign languages, old traditional phrases such as la plume de ma 
tante and lists of classroom objects have been replaced by facts from everyday 
life, examples of customs and usages in the country concerned, practical and 
useful hints on how to ask one’s way in the langage studied; in one French 
book for learning English there are even indications concerning the proper way 
to make tea. With regard to history textbooks, efforts are being made to present 
facts more objectively and, it might be said, less chauvinistically than in the 
past; this latter question was discussed at length at the meeting of educational 
publishers. 

In some cases, titles of textbooks have been altered, presumably in order 
to render the subject dealt with less forbidding to pupils. An Arithmetic 
Primer, for instance, has become Playing with Numbers, while a textbook on 
geometry has the title so tilted against a coloured background that it could well 
be mistaken for a book on Cubist art. 

In addition to the improvements now being introduced into textbooks, books 
for teachers are being published as companion volumes to the pupils’ textbooks, 
as well as supplementary work books; and audio-visual aids such as slides 
and gramophone records are being used in order to stimulate the pupils’ interest 
in the subjects under study. 

During the Geneva meeting, the International Bureau of Education organized 
an exhibition of some of these new textbooks with the corresponding audio- 
visual aids, chosen from its collection of some 20,000 textbooks from 81 coun- 
tries. 

It is not sufficient, however, to publish more interesting and more attractive 
textbooks; it is also essential to ensure that they will be as resistant as possible 
to everyday wear and tear; this point was discussed by the publishers at the 
Geneva meeting, as well as the opposite argument in favour of paper-bound 
textbooks which, although less resistant, are cheaper to produce and can there- 
fore be revised more regularly. 

According to Dr. Austin McCaffrey, Executive Secretary of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, which represents 150 publishers, interesting 
research on this subject, begun in the United States of America three years 
ago, is nearing its conclusion: some 5,000 textbooks on the most varied subjects 
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have been coded and placed in different grades in schools all over the country. 
Each year, inspectors examine these books to assess the wear and tear they 
have received. So far, it seems that mathematics books used by intermediate 
grade pupils between 10 and 13 years of age have received the roughest hand- 
ling. Books which have suffered the least have been those to do with music, 
the arts, literature and English. 

Further, publishers in the United States have regularly carried out the follow- 
ing experiments: textbooks are placed in washing machines without water and 
tumbled about for an hour or so in order to see if they have any weak spots 
in the binding, covers, paper used for the pages or the ink. This process can 
also indicate whether any economies can be made through the elimination of 
certain unnecessarily costly methods of production. 

All this research is particularly important for the more elaborate and 
colourful new textbooks. It must be borne in mind that the preparation and 
production of one of these books can sometimes entail three years’ work 
owing to the careful, long and painstaking collaboration that is necessary 
between the author or authors, on the one hand, and the teacher-advisers, 
psychologists (for they also play a part in the compilation of modern textbooks), 
editor, illustrator, cartographer and printer, on the other hand;.and it must 
also be remembered that it can cost up to $200,000 to publish a single textbook 
and up to $1 million to publish a graded series of six books, as has been the case 
in the United States. Obviously, great care must be taken in advance to ensure 
wide acceptance and high demand for the book. Choosing the illustrations alone 
is a long job and, according to Mr. Michel Foulon, one of France’s best-known 
textbook publishers, nearly 10,000 photographs in black and white as well 
as in colour had to be studied before it was possible to make the final selection 
of the 150 that appear in a 220-page volume forming part of a series or geo- 
graphy books. 

The position, of course, is not quite so complicated nor so competitive in 
countries where textbook publishing is handled by the government, as for 
example, in the socialist government countries. In the Soviet Union, for 
instance, Mr. Mikhail Riskin, Director of the Central Government Textbook 
Publishing House, which issues about 250 million copies of textbooks per 
year and which, in co-operation with 33 other State publishing houses, will 
produce 110 new textbooks during the next two years, said that he has to publish 
books in 46 different languages used within the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. These publications include a complete series of textbooks for the 
80 to 100 children of the Koryaks, a population of less than 1,000 persons 
living in the Kamchatka Peninsula in the Bering Sea. 

One of the primary purposes of the Unesco meeting was to make possible 
an exchange of views concerning the improvement of the new school textbooks 
and their ancillaries, but underlying most discussions was the matter of how 
these textbooks can best further international understanding. There were many 
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polite and general references to inaccuracies and distortions of history and 
geography in some textbooks, which can often do much to create, aggravate 
and foster ill-will and antagonism between nations. 

In this respect, the topics most frequently brought up were: (a) ways in 
which Unesco might further the exchange, between countries, of up-to-date 
and accurate information for authors and publishers of textbooks, chiefly in 
the field of history, geography and science, in order to promote international 
understanding and friendship; and (b) ways in which adequate supplies of 
good, suitable and reasonably-priced textbooks could be made available to the 
new and developing countries of Africa and Asia and the Arab States. 

Unesco is already preparing an international directory of educational publi- 
shers; it is also compiling, with the assistance of 140 national centres of educa- 
tional documentation lists of textbooks widely used in secondary schools. 
Unesco experts are already advising governments of countries in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the Arab States on textbook production and adaptation. 
Before 1962, an African Regional Textbook Centre is to be opened, with 
Unesco advice and co-operation, in Accra, Ghana. Unesco is also helping—by 
making available staff, equipment and fellowships—to set up a textbook 
printing centre at Yaoundé in the Cameroons, which should start to operate 
towards the end of the year. While encouraging textbook improvement, recent 
efforts have been directed at promoting the Unesco Major Project on Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 

One of the suggestions made at the Geneva meeting was that Unesco 
should promote the exchange of textbook manuscripts between publishers in 
the different countries before publication, and should also promote study tours 
abroad by textbook writers. These tours could also be organized in the form 
of exchanges; an experiment of this kind was successfully made last year 
between Poland and France, for the benefit of geography book writers. 

Textbooks have become more attractive; their authors are using ways of 
capturing and holding the interest and attention of schoolchildren. This change 
cannot be ignored by Unesco, whose work should be aimed, in particular, at 
promoting the implementation of Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights: ‘Education shall promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activi- 
ties of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace.’ 
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Unesco Science Co-operation Offices 


The establishment of the Unesco Science Co-operation Offices was one of the 
first activities undertaken by the Department of Natural Sciences when Unesco 
was set up. Their main purpose in the immediate post-war world was to facilitate 
the transmission of scientific information, the exchange of scientific works and 
the provision of scientific literature and equipment. The four offices, in 
Montevideo for Latin America, Cairo for the Middle East, New Delhi for South 
Asia and Djakarta for South-East Asia, in the early days of Unesco covered 
between them the vast majority of Member States outside the scientific highly 
developed areas of Europe and North America and for many years provided 
invaluable liaison services between these latter areas and their regions. 

In 1960 the General Conference of Unesco at its eleventh session authorized 
the Director-General to appoint an officer to undertake scientific co-operation 
work in Africa, in view of the large number of new Member States in that 
continent. 

After a few years of existence, during which one of the main activities was 
the preparation of the list of scientists and scientific institutions in their 
respective regions, the list of scientific publications and the supply of biblio- 
graphies, microfilms, etc., as the need for assistance in communication and 
information became less acute the Science Co-operation Offices entered upon 
a new phase of activity which still continues, namely, the organization of training 
courses and symposia within the framework of the programme of the Department 
of Natural Sciences. The subjects of the training courses and symposia have 
always been chosen upon the advice of the scientists from the regions covered 
by the Offices and therefore they served the purpose of adapting the over-all 
natural sciences programme of Unesco to cope with the most urgent needs of 
each of the regions. 

Thus, the Middle East and South-East Asia Offices have organized symposia 
and courses on arid zone subjects, as part of the major project on arid lands, 
the South-East Asia Office has done similar work in connexion with the humid 
tropics programme and the marine sciences, in both of which fields the Latin 
American Office has also been active. All the Offices have, moreover, co- 
operated in the implementation of the science teaching and documentation 
programmes. In some cases, projects initiated on account of their regional 
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interests by the Offices have been later incorporated and developed within the 
general programme of the department. 

In general, training courses and symposia are carefully chosen to cover 
Scientific subjects to which people in the region have already made contributions, 
thus ensuring that a regional symposium—with the participation of a few 
eminent specialists from outside the region—will improve the quality of future 
work done in the area as well as initiating contacts which will lead in the future 
to the exchange of information, collaboration and even joint research projects 
between institutions. 

As an example we may cite the encouragement given by the Montevideo 
Office to the development of cosmic radiation studies in Latin America. At 
Chacaltaya, high up in the Bolivian Andes—indeed there is no higher labo- 
ratory in the world—the University of La Paz maintains a cosmic radiation 
laboratory. Symposia and training courses which have been organized over the 
years by the Montevideo Office on cosmic radiation have made a considerable 
contribution to the development of the Chacaltaya laboratory and to the 
establishment. of cosmic radiation laboratories in other countries such as 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile, to the establishment of joint research projects with 
other cosmic ray laboratories in Latin America and the United States, and to 
the setting up in 1959 of the Latin American Council for Cosmic Radiation, 
grouping the cosmic ray laboratories of Latin America. 

The training courses which the Science Co-operation Offices began to 
organize in 1953 have generally been of two types. 

In the first, instruction is given in specialized techniques which have hitherto 
not been generally used in the region. The alternative to a course of this type, 
conducted by an international organization such as Unesco, would be for the 
individual countries to send their specialists for training in European or North 
American laboratories at considerable cost and in some cases with dislocation of 
work. Examples of this type, of course, are those on the application of radio- 
isotopes, by the Latin America, Middle East and South-East Asia Science Co- 
operation Offices, and that on semi-conductors and micro-wave techniques, by 
the South Asia Science Co-operation Office. 

The second type of training course is intended to improve teaching in the basic 
sciences and. its participants are recruited generally from the junior teaching 
staff of universities. 

More recently, the Science Co-operation Offices have further developed action 
to improve research work and teaching in the basic sciences by assisting Member 
States in the creation of regional research centres. P 

As an example of this we may cite the Regional Mathematics Centre of Latin 
America, established in the University of Buenos Aires, following a resolution 
approved by the General Conference at its tenth session in 1958. Unesco’s 
help has consisted mainly in the provision of two non-Latin American 
experts each year and of 10 fellowships, each of two years’ duration, for 
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mathematicians from other Latin American countries, to attend courses 
given in the regional centre in Buenos Aires. 

Similarly, the General Conference, at its eleventh session in 1960, empowered 
the Director-General to help the Brazilian Government in the preliminary work 
in the creation of the Latin American Physics Centre in Rio de Janeiro. At the 
conference held in Rio de Janeiro in June 1961, the draft statutes for the centre 
and the draft convention to be open for signature by adhering States were 
approved by delegates representing nearly all the Latin American countries, 

As a further step to help Member States in improving their scientific strue- 
tures and in setting up a scientific policy, the Science Co-operation Offices 
have organized regional conferences gathering representatives of the national 
research organization or other appropriate bodies to discuss problems of the 
organization of scientific research at the national and/or regional level. 
As an example of these meetings, we may cite the Regional Meeting on 
Scientific Research organized in Bandung, Indonesia, from 9 to 12 September 
1959 by the Djakarta Office; the meeting of representatives of Latin American 
Scientific Bodies organized from 3 to 7 October 1960 in Caracas, Venezuela, by 
the Montevideo Office; and the Regional Conference on Scientific Research 
Facilities and Co-operation, organized from 19 to 22 December 1960 in Cairo 
by the Middle East Office. 

In several instances, as was the case in the Cairo Conference, scientific 
committees were created by Member States of the region, which, it is hoped, 
will constitute the basis of future national research organizations. 

With rapid development of the United Nations Special Fund, Science Co- 
operation Offices have come to be closely associated with Unesco’s work on 
the fund’s scientific projects in their regions, as well as becoming more involved 
in technical assistance projects. The Offices’ extensive contacts in scientific 
circles and the profound knowledge which many of their staff have acquired of 
the needs and potentialities of their regions, makes them especially well placed 
to advise governments on the formalities of projects and to assist them in nego- 
tiating plans of operation when projects have been approved, and for helping 
governments, Unesco Headquarters and the experts assigned to projects during 
various stages of their implementation. 
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EC PEP TENE TT 


Intercultural appreciation 
through the visual arts 


From its very first sessions, the General Conference of Unesco considered 
the popularization of art to be one of the means of ‘promoting intellectual 
relations beyond national frontiers’. Over the past fifteen years, in response to 
the desire so early expressed, and reiterated and amplified at each succeeding 
session, Unesco has produced two catalogues of colour reproductions of 
paintings (revised at regular intervals), travelling exhibitions (organized round 
seven different themes), the series of art albums (17 volumes published since 
1954) and the series of colour slides (10 series issued). A pocket series of art 
books is also shortly to be brought out. This whole art popularization pro- 
gramme, which is part of Unesco’s general effort to improve international 
understanding, has, in recent years, made a special contribution towards 
achieving the objective of the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values. | 

From the outset, the basic problem was that of the most effective means to 
adopt. The aims in view—to make the art of the world’s various civilizations 
more widely known, to acquaint people with unfamiliar masterpieces which 
form part of the common heritage of mankind—could be achieved by several 
methods or courses of action, from which a choice had to be made in the light 
of Unesco’s responsibilities and the possibilities open to it. It was considered 
essential to aim primarily at reaching the broadest possible public; and this idea 
prompted the adoption of the most rational solution, ie., the use, not of ori- 
ginal works, but of colour reproductions, which had, moreover, made astonishing 
technical progress in the past few decades. Exhibitions of originals have the 
great advantage of enabling the public to see the works themselves, but they can 
be shown only in a limited number of places because of the many difficulties 
and risks involved in assembling and transporting them. On the other hand, 
any educational demonstration based on reproductions (exhibitions, publica- 
tions, or collections of visual material) simultaneously achieved two purposes 
which are fundamental for an organization such as Unesco: (a) unlimited 
circulation, thanks to easy handling and to the possibility of producing a large 
number of copies; (b) relatively easy financing. 
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ARCHIVES AND CATALOGUES OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 


The Secretariat’s first task was therefore to survey the supply of high-quality 
colour reproductions in the commercial market which could be used as a 
foundation for the activities planned. 

Inquiries were made of publishers in various countries in order to discover 
the position and these inquiries are now a regular feature. Many publishers 
regularly send Unesco a copy of any colour reproduction which they issue; and 
such reproductions are periodically submitted to an international committee 
of experts which judges each of them on the basis of the interest of the original 
work, the importance of the artist, and the faithfulness of the colour repro- 
duction, 

If these requirements are satisfactorily met, the reproduction is included in 
Unesco’s archives of reproductions which may be consulted by specialists 
(publishers, art critics, teachers, etc.), as well as by art lovers. Identical 
archives are kept in London by the Arts Council of Great Britain. 

The reproductions accepted in this way are then used in compiling catalogues 
of colour reproductions of paintings, new editions of which have been published 
every two years since 1949. One of them covers colour reproductions of works 
prior to 1860, and the other covers works of the modern period; from 1860 
to the present time. These catalogues have brought to light a very important 
phenomenon—the steady increase in the number of colour reproductions 
published every year throughout the world, which is indicative of the growing 
appeal of this medium to the public. 

Although applying strict criteria in its selection, the committee of experts 
has, to date, chosen some 2,000 reproductions (for each catalogue) for consi- 
deration by art lovers. The latter can thus discover which easily available prints 
give the best idea of the inaccessible original and can most satisfactorily take its 
place. In addition to this service to purchasers, the catalogue also gives publishers 
a general picture of world production and helps them to discover which works 
have not yet been reproduced. Little by little, gaps are being filled, and there are 
grounds for hoping that, as a result of this continuing survey, the range of works 
reproduced will steadily extend, and the situation in which the work of a great 
artist was sometimes left unpublished whilst that of another was used by several 
publishers will be ended. Moreover, it may be mentioned that the advantages 
which publishers derive from the inclusion of their best reproductions in a 
select catalogue have, in the opinion of specialists, been largely instrumental in 
improving the quality of the technical processes of reproduction. 

Now, one of Unesco’s tasks is to draw attention to masterpieces which are 
little known, unappreciated or even unknown, for reasons usually connected 
with geography (distance) or financial considerations (the risk involved in 
publishing works not obviously ‘popular’). From this point of view, which ties 
up with the fundamental aims of acquainting Orient and Occident with one 
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another’s culture, three other projects have been carried out by Unesco in 
connexion with art popularization: travelling exhibitions of reproductions, albums 
in the Unesco World Art Series, and the series of Unesco art slides. 


TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS OF REPRODUCTIONS 


A travelling exhibition, as conceived by Unesco, must meet the following 
requirements: (a) its theme must be of fundamental importance for a knowledge 
of the history of world art, in order to interest the widest variety of people in 
all countries; (b) it must consist of high-quality reproductions of works which 
are themselves of great importance and which illustrate the theme selected 
without any ambiguity; (c) its cost must be low in order that a large number of 
sets may be reproduced for simultaneous circulation in different parts of the 
world; (d) it must be easily handled. 

One hundred and forty travelling exhibitions on seven different themes have 
so far been placed in circulation in Unesco’s Member States, which have some- 
times acquired them, at the end of their tour, in order to found or extend 
museums of reproductions. 

The themes which have been chosen are the following: 

From impressionism till today. Fifty reproductions, giving an idea of the deve- 
lopment of painting from the time when Manet, striking out in a new direction, 
became the leader of the Impressionist movement, through Fauvism, Cubism 
and Expressionism to the period of ‘non-figurative’ art. 

Paintings prior to 1860. Although no exhibition of .a mere 50 items can hope 
to give a complete picture of the development of European painting up to the 
time of Impressionism, this collection brings a number of masterpieces, repro- 
duced as faithfully as possible, to the notice of people who may never be able 
to see the originals in the various museums where they are housed throughout 
the world. 

Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. This exhibition includes the artist’s boldest 
studies, some of which led up to his masterpieces. 

Japanese woodcuts. The 100 woodcuts exhibited are all the work of a single 
school, created in the seventeenth century and known as the Ukiyo-e school. 
The woodcuts cover a period of nearly 200 years and include the most 
characteristic and famous compositions of the principal representatives of 
the school. 

Two thousand years of Chinese painting. The exhibition includes 60 repro- 
ductions of paintings and lithographs from the second. century B.C. to the 
seventeenth century A.D. and gives a general idea of the main trends in 
Chinese painting. 

Persian miniatures. Thirty-two of the 40 reproductions are drawn from the 
album on Iran in the Unesco World Art Series. The eight others are repro- 
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ductions of the paintings on the lower portions of the walls of the Tshehel 

Sutun Palace at Isfahan. 

Water-colours. This exhibition comprises a selection of water-colours, some of 
which are by Oriental artists from the earliest times, and others by Western 
painters who, from the seventeenth century to the rresent day, have excelled in 
this art. 

The way in which each exhibition is organized and its special educational and 

cultural purposes are explained in a catalogue prepared by a specialist of 

international reputation and published by Unesco in English, French and 

Spanish. In many countries, the local authorities have had the catalogues 

translated into the national language. 

Three other exhibitions are at present being prepared. The first, on the 
artistic aspects of the expression of thought in writing from prehistorie times 
to the present day, will start circulation at the end of 1961 under the title of 
‘Art and Writing’. The second will be on the subject of ‘Art against War’. The 
third will outline the development of pictorial art during the first twenty years 
of the twentieth century. 

The many copies of these exhibitions now circulating throughout the world 
enable Unesco to carry on educational work in a particularly attractive form 
even in the remotest provinces and villages. Many countries, however, have 
found these exhibitions not unworthy of their capitals, even though those 
cities might have many museums of original works. 

The Member States circulating these exhibitions in their territories show 
them either in museums or art galleries or in schools or cultural centres. Most 
of them, in both East and West, are making great efforts to see that the exhi- 
bitions produce their full impact and, with the help of talks, concerts, film 
showings and explanatory booklets, are making their showing a major cultural 
event. Visitors often set down their comments in books provided for the purpose, 
and the press also reports on these events. 

Unesco is thus gathering evidence of the interest aroused among the public 
when they have the opportunity, through reproductions, to see works of art 
with which they were not previously familar, the originals of which will, in 
most cases, always be inaccessible to them. 


THE ALBUMS IN THE ‘UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES’ 


Each of the volumes in this collection, which started coming out in 1954, deals 
with an aspect or a period of the pictorial art (frescoes, mosaics, icons, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, rock paintings, etc.) of one of Unesco’s Member States. 
The volumes which have appeared relate to the following countries: India 
(Paintings from Ajanta caves), Egypt (Paintings from tombs and temples), 
Australia (Aboriginal paintings, Arnhem Land), Yugoslavia (Mediaeval 
frescoes), Norway (Paintings from the Stave Churches), Iran (Persian minia- 
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tures, Imperial Library), Italy (Masaccio : frescoes in Florence), Spain (Roma- 
nesque paintings), Ceylon (Paintings from temple, shrine and rock), USSR 
(Early Russian icons), Mexico (Pre-Hispanic paintings), Japan (Ancient Buddhist 
paintings), Czechoslovakia (Romanesque and Gothic illuminated manuscripts), 
Greece (Byzantine mosaics), Israel (Ancient mosaics), Ethiopia (Illuminated 
manuscripts), Turkey (Early miniatures). 

Six other volumes in preparation relate to the following countries: Bulgaria 
(Mediaeval wall paintings), Tunisia (Ancient mosaics), Poland (Ancient altar- 
pieces), Rumania (Painted churches of Moldavia), Cyprus (Byzantine frescoes), 
Austria (Romanesque wall paintings). 

For each of these volumes, a Unesco mission visits the country and, some- 
times in difficult conditions, takes photographs to provide material for 32 pages 
of colour reproductions. In a detailed introduction, an art historian of the 
country presents the period selected and analyses the works which have been 
reproduced, A second specialist of international repute but of another natio- 
nality is responsible for showing clearly what is the place of these paintings in 
world history and art. The works photographed are deliberately chosen from 
among those which, though of the greatest importance and interest for the 
history of art and the understanding of the national genius which gave them 
birth, are often unfamiliar to the general public in other countries. Unesco is 
thus playing a pioneer role in bringing to notice works of great importance 
which, but for its action, would have remained unknown to any but specialists. 
The plates, which are also sold separately, measure 19 inches by 13 inches, so 
that in some cases (illuminated manuscripts, icons, details of mosaics or frescoes), 
they are of practically the same size as the original works. 


UNESCO ART SLIDES AND POCKET BOOKS 


However, these albums, which have a place in libraries, schools and the homes 
of all art lovers, are still too expensive (although they cost less than a similar 
commercial publication would do) for many of the people whom Unesco wishes 
to reach. The material in them is therefore also being made available in other 
forms so that it may be more widely accessible. 

The photographs taken for the production of the art albums are then used 
to make inexpensive sets of colour slides (2 inches by 2 inches in size) for more 
definitely educational purposes. The introductory text in three languages 
(English, French and Spanish), the commentary on each slide and the whole 
presentation of the series (30 photographs in a plastic box with space for the 
inclusion of additional slides) are designed to ease the work of primary or 
secondary teachers or lecturers who are thus enabled, without specialists, to 
teil their audiences about the subject of the series. 

Lastly, thanks to the collaboration of a ‘pool’ of publishers, these same 
photographs will again be used for the publication, in very large editions, of 
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pocket books in as many languages as possible which will be cheap enough to 
appeal to all. 

Thus, through the ‘imaginary museum’ to which Unesco has given a lively 
stimulus, art will gradually make its way into all. homes, bringing to each 
individual some of the finest elements of that sensitivity and intellectual 
delight which characterize it, and fostering, because it is the most universal 
of languages, the mutual appreciation of cultures. Between the Orient and the 
Occident, both of which have more than twenty centuries of art behind them, 


it will certainly provide one of the most readily appreciated and most effective 
links. 
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Educational broadcasting in Tropical Africa 


by FRANCIS BEBEY 
Department of Mass Communication 


A meeting on educational broadcasting in Tropical Africa was held in Moshi, 
Tanganyika, from 11 to 16 September 1961. 

The main objects of this meeting, which was organized by the Department of 
Mass Communication of Unesco, were as follows: to provide the participants 
with an opportunity to exchange views concerning the contribution which 
broadcasting could make in the future towards meeting the urgent educa- 
tional needs of young African States; to discuss the present situation of broad- 
casting in Tropical Africa; to define the most appropriate forms of co-operation 
between broadcasting services and educators, as well as the best methods of 
developing radio reception with a view to the widest possible use of the 
radio. 

Thus, the Moshi meeting, the most important meeting on broadcasting yet 
held in Africa, was to discuss all the problems confronting African broad- 
casting services. Sixty participants and educators, including directors of national 
broadcasting stations or services in 26 countries, as well as numerous observers, 
attended the meeting, which was held in a large room placed at the disposal of 
the Unesco Secretariat by the Principal of the Moshi Commercial College. 

In his opening speech, the Minister of Education of Tanganyika emphasized 
the great importance of broadcasting in the vast countries of Africa, in many 
of which a large part of the population is illiterate: the written word cannot solve 
the problem of disseminating information owing to the great distances over 
which the newpapers must travel before reaching their destination among a 
largely illiterate population. The Minister thus recognized all the services which 
broadcasting can render, but, at the same time, he stressed the problems of 
maintaining receiving sets in good condition in remote areas. It was the task 
of delegates to envisage such problems. 

In reply, Mr. Pierre Navaux, Chief of the Mass Communication Techniques 
Division of Unesco, thanked the Government of Tanganyika for its generous 
hospitality; he said that the Moshi meeting came within the general context of 
Unesco’s efforts to develop the use of mass communication methods in both 


. school and adult education. He stressed the fact that this meeting was a follow- 


up of the Conference on the Development of Education in Africa, held in Addis 
Ababa in May 1961, and that it would be followed by a meeting on the devel- 
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opment of mass communication media in Africa, to be convened by Unesco 
in Casablanca, in January 1962. 

The first item on the agenda was the presentation by the participants of brief 
oral reports concerning broadcasting in their respective countries, its use for 
educational purposes, the staff and material resources required for the devel- 
opment of educational broadcasting services. These reports immediately set 
the tone of the meeting, as they enabled each of the participants to realize that 
the problems were basically the same in most of the African countries. 

All African broadcasting organizations suffer from the lack of collaboration 
between the educational authorities and broadcasting services. The participants 
unanimously recognized the need for this collaboration and its importance for 
the successful organization of educational broadcasts. They felt that govern- 
ments were not yet sufficiently alive to the real contribution which broad- 
casting could make to education in African countries. They expressed the 
hope that the governments of their respective countries would take appropriate 
steps to place competent teachers and educators at the disposal of broad- 
casting services. However, broadcasters realize that it is their duty to mobilize 
public opinion with a view to the better use of radio sets and of the educational 
programmes broadcast. The lack of qualified staff is another problem common 
to all the national and regional broadcasting services represented at the Moshi 
meeting. The training of this staff must take account of present-day needs; it 
must be rapid and efficient and bear on broadcasting in general, with special 
reference to the possibilities of broadcasting as an educational instrument. 
Lastly, it is essential to employ methods whereby broadcasting can be adapted 
to conditions in Africa. Whether this training takes place inside or outside 
Africa, it is urgently necessary, because, as one of the participants remarked, 
it is no longer a question of replacing Europeans by Africans but of replacing 
Africans by more qualified Africans. 

One of the most important problems is that of reception. All efforts to 
produce excellent educational programmes would be useless if the public for 
which they were intended did not possess the necessary sets to tune in. It is 
essential to ensure the distribution of cheap sets which are solid enough to 
resist the tropical climate and constructed on sufficiently simple lines to avoid 
mechanical difficulties for the users, since repairs can be effected only in the 
large towns, etc. Transistor sets could solve the problem in many regions, but, 
in general, and in order to diminish the cost price, consideration should be given 
to bulk ordering from the manufacturers. The problem of the supply of receiving- 
sets gave rise to an interesting communication by the representative of the 
national broadcasting organization of Madagascar. A ‘transistor campaign’, 
launched by Radio Tananarive in July 1961, resulted in the sale, within the 
space of two months, of more than 20,000 transistor sets ordered by the broad- 
casting organization from the same manufacturer; listeners were able to 
purchase them on very favourable terms and benefited by a considerable tax 
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reduction. This experiment, conducted without any foreign assistance, aroused 
the interest of numerous delegates at the meeting, and they all asked Unesco to 
undertake, in co-operation with specialized organizations, a study on the cons- 
truction and supply of mass produced transitor sets for sale at prices within the 
reach of the general public. 

Another problem studied by the Moshi meeting was that of the relationship 
between broadcasting and listeners. All the participants agreed that broad- 
casters were ill-informed about their listeners. It is essential that broadcasters 
should have an accurate idea concerning the tastes of the public for whom 
broadcasts are intended, not only in order to serve it better, but also in order to 
direct it, where necessary, towards broadcasts of a strictly educational nature. 
With a view to helping broadcasters to obtain a more accurate idea of listeners’ 
reactions to the different broadcasts, the meeting asked Unesco to study the 
methods of radio audience research which are best adapted to African needs. 

One of the meeting’s recommendations concerned the establishment of 
an African Institute for Broadcasting Research, where specialists could study 
some of the problems discussed by this meeting. In another recommendation, 
the meeting asked Unesco to organize in Africa, in the near future, a meeting 
of writers, poets, dramatic authors, musicians and all other creative artists able 
to associate their art more closely with broadcasting. The discussion thus touched 
on a much vaster field, namely, that of cultural broadcasts. 

Lastly, an account regarding the future of television in African countries gave 
rise to an interesting discussion. Almost all African countries envisage the use 
of this new mass communication medium and the experts at the Moshi meeting 
were alive to the danger involved in a television service which did not give 
priority to educational transmissions. In this respect, they recommended that 
Unesco should finance and conduct an experiment in educational television in a 
region of Africa. 

This meeting proved that radio experts in Africa are not merely technicians, 
but responsible persons fully alive to the problems of broadcasting, and that 
they are quite prepared to tackle all possible solutions together. 











News of the Secretariat 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


The results of the International Symposium on Climatic Fluctuations 


At the final meeting of the International Symposium on Changes of Climate, 
held at Rome in October under the auspices of Unesco and the World Meteo- 
rological Organization,’ Mr. C. C. Wallén, Deputy Director of the Swedish 
Meteorological and Hydraulic Institute, summed up the work of the symposium 
in a report from which the following passages are taken: 

‘The problem of climatic fluctuations is of extreme complexity and covers 
many disciplines. The fact that there are so many disciplines involved, as, for 
instance, meteorology, oceanography, geography, hydrology, geology and gla- 
ciology, plant ecology and vegetation history—to mention only some—has made 
it impossible to work in this scientific field with common and well-established 
definitions and methods. . . . It has been one of the important achievements 
of this symposium that people from various disciplines and dealing with quite 
different aspects of the climatic fluctation problem have been brought together 
and have shown each other how different are the approaches and methods that 
have to be applied, simply because of the great variations in the timing, scale 
and availability of data. 

‘There are reasons to believe that there is not one ultimate cause of climatic 
changes but that many of the explanations given for world climatic changes 
are all applicable so that they interact with each other. Milankovich’s fluctations 
in radiation caused by astronomical influences; pole migrations; changes in the 
sun’s activity; the amounts of volcanic or cosmic dust in the earth’s level and 
altitudinal conditions; arbitrary fluctuations of the general circulation of the 
atmosphere; as well as lag-factors and feed-back mechanims caused by heat 
storage at the earth’s surface or in the great oceans; all these factors find 
reflection in the earth’s climate as ice-ages on the one hand and very dry and 
warm periods on the other. Just one of the factors may be responsible for the 
short-term fluctuations that we can trace by meteorological records. It is our goal 
as scientists to separate the influence of these factors and to find the extent of 
the influence of each of the causes on climatic changes of different scales. 

‘It seems possible to conclude from the review given that the first step to be 
taken in order to explain a fluctuation in a certain climatic element which has 
been shown to have occurred should preferably be to interpret this same 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VII, No. 11, November 1961 
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fluctuation in terms of changes of the general circulation over the areas concern- 
ed. The next step would then be to relate the changes in the circulation to 
possible variations in the heat balance of the atmosphere, and follow on to see 
if such variations have any relation to the sun radiation conditions. It is true 
that the clue to the cause of changes in the earth’s climate might be found in 
studies of the heat balance by itself, but it must be admitted that it would be 
even more interesting to know also how a certain change in the heat balance 
would influence the general circulation and ultimately the climatic elements. 
No doubt the new possibilities with electronic computers in the statistical 
treatment of changes in the general circulation on one side and data obtained 
from satellites will play a dominant role in the future development of studies 
of causes of climatic changes as related to the general circulation. 

‘On several occasions during this symposium, the significance of climatic 
changes for vegetation, fauna and man’s activity has been referred to. Most 
meteorological scientists dealing with the problem have, of course, no particular 
reason to consider this aspect. However, in the last fifteen years geographers 
interested in the relation between man and nature, as well as international 
organizations working for the benefit of mankind, have shown a growing interest 
in this side of the problem. As mentioned, the implications for vegetation, fauna, 
agriculture, fishery and sea trade of the “recent climatic fluctuations” have been 
enormous. 

‘In connexion with its arid lands programme, Unesco has become increasingly 
interested in climatic fluctuations in arid and semi-arid parts of the world. 
Many of those areas, where we are now trying to extend settlement and 
agriculture, are considered by many to have been set out and used for dry- 
farming or irrigated in ancient times. A highly interesting aim of future develop- 
ment within the field of climatic fluctuations will, therefore, be an attempt to 
establish the changes of the margin of the arid and semi-arid lands which have 
occurred in historical and prehistorical times. 

‘The interrelation between true changes of climate caused by extra-terrestrial 
influences or large-scale fluctuations in the general circulation of the atmosphere, 
on the one side, and, on the other, the influence of man on natural vegetation 
and soil erosion conditions, which may seem as caused by a true change in cli- 
mate, is a basic problem that we have to face in dealing with all practical 
consequences of climate fluctuations in both ancient and recent times. 

‘In order to investigate this interrelation, it is first of all essential to know 
the present climatic situation and the way in which natural vegetation, agri- 
culture and climate are related to each other, The joint Unesco/FAO project to 
study the agroclimatic conditions of semi-arid parts of the Near and Middle 
East will give a firm basis to the understanding of the agroclimatic conditions 
in that part of the world. I feel that this project should be followed up in at least 
one pilot area within the region by a contemporary study of the climatic 
development and man’s influence upon climate by reforestation and irrigation. 
This is a long-term project which has to go on for a considerable time, but it 
will be the only possibility of obtaining an idea of the order of magnitude of 
the changes caused by man in relation to those caused by true fluctuations in 
climate. This suggestion is related to the proposal by Leopold, in his opening 
address, that a world-wide network of small watersheds be erected for studies of 
the run-off conditions as affected by the development of climate and the 


‘influence of man. Projects of this kind could preferably be carried out on a 


national basis, but under the supervision, and with the support of, international 
organizations. It seems that the whole question of the interrelationship of 
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organizations. It seems that the whole question of the interrelationship of 
man’s influence and climatic changes in arid and semi-arid regions needs much 
further discussion. The question may be so wide that there is need for a special 
symposium on this question at a later stage. . . .” 


The results of an international seismological mission to South-East Asia 


South-East Asia urgently needs better facilities for detecting earthquakes and 
more protection for buildings, and especially human beings, in regions where 
they are likely to occur, While the frequency and intensity of earthquakes in 
this region do not appear to be varying, their potential destructive power is 
rapidly mounting in developing countries where primitive villages are being 
replaced by highly vulnerable modern cities and where dams, bridges, harbour 
installations and factories are being built to keep pace with economic pro- 
gress. 

These are the main conclusions reached by an international seismological 
mission—composed of scientists from Japan, New Zealand, the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics and the United States and from the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics—which recently surveyed fifteen countries 
of South-East Asia. The mission was headed by Professor Vladimir V. Bielusov, 
president of the International Uaion of Geodesy and corresponding member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. It included Messrs. M. G. A. Eiby, of the 
Wellington Observatory, New Zealand, Evgueni V. Karus, of the Institute of 
Terrestrial Physics of Moscow, K. Takayana, director of the Research Institute 
for the building of Tokyo, and Father Daniel Linehan, S. J., director of the 
Weston Observatory in Massachusetts, United States. The survey took the 
team or its individual members to Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, New Guinea, New Zealand, Singapore, Taiwan, 
Thailand and the Philippines. 

Professor Bielusov, in the mission’s report, stated that the number of seismic 
stations in the area should be increased tenfold. He commented that ‘civil 
authorities governing some extremely seismic regions seemed virtually unaware 
of the existence of earthquake danger in their territory’, For South-East Asia 
the mission recommended a network of recording stations to locate earthquakes 
stronger than ‘magnitude 6’ (that is, strong enough to cause local damage). It 
proposed a long-term programme, for 51 teleseismic stations and several 
hundred local stations. The teleseismic stations, apart from recording earth- 
quakes the world over, can also provide advance warning of seismic sea waves 
(wrongly known as tidal waves) in time to Protect coastal populations. 

In highly seismic regions, stated the mission’s report, governments should 
lay down adequate building regulations, instal strong-motion seismographs to 
provide information about the intensity and nature of shocks and study appro- 
priate methods of using local building materials. “Without data on local. earth- 
quakes,’ Professor Bielusov commented, ‘the engineer is placed in the position 
of having to design his structures without knowing the conditions to which they 
will be subjected.’ 

Finally, the mission urged a number of steps to increase the region’s supply 
of trained seismologists and earthquake engineers. Apart from Australia, India, 
Japan and New Zealand, this whole region has only some twenty technicians 
with the experience to operate a seismic station. 

Professor Bielusov is now heading another survey mission to a second 
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seismic region: the Andes of South America. This mission is composed of 
Father Linehan, Dr. Juan Bonelli, director of the Spanish Seismological Service, 
Mr. John H. Hodgsen, chief of the seismology division of the Dominion 
Observatory at Ottawa, Canada, Professor Donald V. Hudson, of the mecha- 
nical engineering department of the California Institute of Technology, and 
Dr. Kazno Minami, professor of engineering at Waseda University in Tokyo. 
A regional seminar on seismology and earthquake engineering to discuss the 
results of this mission will be held from 5 to 9 December, at Santiago, Chile. 
Moreover, next March and April, Professor Bielusov will lead a third mission 
to the seismic belt of the Mediterranean basin and the Near East. 

The purpose of this over-all survey of the world’s earthquake-sensitive zones 
is to study the status of their seismological services and the extent to which 
human beings and buildings are protected against the effect of earthquakes. 
The final results of the survey will be submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council, which will then decide what international measures need to be 
taken. 

Professor Bielusov considers that a strengthening of international seismo- 
logical organization is badly needed. ‘We must’, he says, ‘be able to use elec- 
tronic computers to process seismological data quickly. At present, we are 
forced to wait several years for the results of such a processing.’ 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Signature of an international convention for the protection of the rights of 
performers, producers of phonograms and-broadcasting organizations 


Performing artists, the phonogram industry and broadcasting organizations 
will henceforth enjoy international protection, thanks to a convention based on 
principles similar to those of the existing international instruments designed for 
the protection of authors’ rights (the Berne Convention of 1886 and the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention of 1952). 

Thus, for example, discs may soon be on the market bearing a symbol (the 
letter P in a circle) accompanied by the date of publication, corresponding to 
the symbol (the letter C in a circle) (— copyright) appearing on printed works. 

The international convention for the protection of performers, producers 
of phonograms and broadcasting organizations was adopted at Rome on 
25 October by the Diplomatic Conference convened for this purpose by the 
International Labour Organisation, Unesco and the International Union for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works (Berne Union). 

The conference, which began on 10 October, met at the Palazzo dei 

i (EUR) at the invitation of the Italian Government. It was attended by 
delegates of the governments of 45 countries, as well as observers from inter- 
national associations of performers, authors, producers of phonograms, broad- 
casting stations and film producers. It was presided over by Ambassador Guiseppe 
Talamo Atenolfi of Italy, delegate for the Agreements on Intellectual Property. 

Under the new convention every Contracting State undertakes to grant ‘to 
performers, producers of phonograms and broadcasting organizations of the 
other Contracting States the same treatment as it accords its own nationals. 
The text lays down the conditions under which those concerned may enjoy 


- national treatment in another Contracting State. 


The protection recognized by the convention includes in particular the 
following safeguards: (a) the possibility for performers to prevent the use of 
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their performances (broadcasting, recording of the production of a recording, 
for example) without their consent; (b) the right of producers of phonograms 
to authorize or prohibit the direct or indirect reproduction of their phonograms; 
(c) the right of broadcasting organizations to authorize or prohibit, among other 
things, the rebroadcasting of their broadcasts, the fixation of their broadcasts, 
the reproduction of fixations made without their consent or the communi- 
cation to the public of their television broadcasts in places accessible to the 
public against payment of an entrance fee. 

The new instrument, moreover, provides that when a phonogram is published 
for commercial purposes or a reproduction of such phonogram used for broad- 
casting or for any communication to the public, a single equitable remuneration 
shall be paid by the user to the performer, or to the producer of this phono- 
gram, or to both. The text, however, provides certain reservations which gives 
any Contracting State the power to make a declaration that it will not be bound 
by this provision or that it will apply it only in part. 

Exceptions to the protection granted by the convention are provided in 
certain cases, particularly with regard to private use, of short excerpts in 
connexion with the reporting of current events, or for the purposes of teaching 
or scientific research. 

The convention specifies, on the other hand, that none of its provisions shall 
be interpreted as affecting the protection of copyright in literary and artistic 
works. 

The new convention, which was signed on 26 October by 18 States, will 
come into force three months after the sixth instrument of ratification has been 
deposited. 


‘The Origins of American Man’ at the Séo Paulo meetings 


The current state of scientific knowledge about the origins of American Man 
was reviewed by archaeologists, ethnologists, geneticists and linguists attending 
the second series of Sado Paulo meetings held from 21 to 27 August. While 
drawing attention to the uncertainty which still reigns as to how man settled in the 
New World, the scientists at Sido Paulo did not question the Asian origin of the 
Indians or the very remote date of their arrival in America (about 30,000 years 
ago), at a time when that continent was linked to Asia by Alaska. Papers on 
the discovery of very ancient tools belonging to prehistoric Indians were read 
to the conference. These testify to man’s presence in South America in the tenth 
millennium B.c., and associate it with the presence of certain extinct animal 
species. 

The Sao Paulo meetings highlighted the serious danger which threatened the 
last living evidences of South American prehistory. The Indian tribes of Brazil 
and the neighbouring regions are disappearing without any serious effort being 
made to preserve a record of their traditions, arts and languages. With them, 
our last chance of solving the enigmas of the distant past is vanishing. Govern- 
ments and scientific institutions have been asked to press on with investigations 
before it is too late. An example of a valuable effort has been provided by the 
curious case of the Sheta Indians discovered in the forests of State of Parand 
(Brazil) when the area was opened up for coffee cultivation. Although surrounded 
by modern civilization, these Indians are still living in the Stone Age. In 1962, 
thanks to the support given by Unesco to the International Union of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences, some important scientists are going to 
study their neolithic civilization. 
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Another grave source of concern to scientists is vandalism on archaeological 
sites. The meeting recommended that other States follow the Brazilian example 
and vote protective legislation. 


Issue of the first records of ‘A Musical Anthology of the Orient’ 


Within the scope of the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values, the Unesco Secretariat is arranging for the issue, 
under the auspices of the International Music Council and in co-operation with 
the phonographic industry, of a series of recordings of the classical and folk- 
music of Eastern countries, accompanied by detailed explanations specially 
written for the Western public. 

The first records in this series have just appeared in ‘Unesco Collection—A 
Musical Anthology of the Orient’, issued by Barenreiter Musicaphon, of Kassel 
(Federal Republic of Germany), Basle (Switzerland), London and New York. 
The recordings are on long play 33 r.p.m. 12-inch records, fitting into an 
illustrated brochure containing descriptive texts in German, English and French. 
The first five records are devoted to the following countries: 1. Laos; 2. Cam- 
bodia; 3. Afghanistan; 4 and 5. Iran. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


International seminar on instructional television 


Leading educators and broadcasters from some forty countries attended an inter- 
national seminar on instructional television held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana (USA) from 8 to 18 October. 

As headquarters of the most significant experiment in this field up to the 
present time—the Midwest programme of airborne television—Purdue Uni- 
versity conducted the seminar with the co-operation of Unesco, the United 
States National Commission for Unesco, the United States Office of Education, 
the International Co-operation Administration and other interested organizations. 

The members of the seminar made an international review of current 
trends and examined issues involved in the use of television as an educational 
medium and instrument of educational policy. 

Among the topics studied at the working meetings were: the role of teachers, 
instructional television research, facilities and equipment. One major goal of 
the seminar was to improve the international exchange of information and 
resources. 

Two experts, Mr. Henry D. Cassirer, of the Unesco Secretariat and 
Mr. T. S. Duchmanton, of the Australian Broadcasting Commission, were sent 
on mission by Unesco during the year to Israel and then to Pakistan to advise 
the authorities on educational television. 


International Centre for Higher Studies in Journalism for Latin America 


Less than two years after its foundation, the International Centre for Higher 

Studies in Journalism for Latin America moved this summer into a new 
building specially designed for it at the University of Quito. 

. The new headquarters was opened on 28 August by the President of the 

Republic of Ecuador. This ceremony served as a prelude to the second annual 

session of the centre attended by some twenty Unesco fellowship-holders from 

various Latin American countries. It may be recalled that the Quito Centre was 
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founded in 1959 under Unesco auspices and with the co-operation of the 
Government of Ecuador and of the Central University. 


A filmstrip for children about the United Nations 


We and the UN is the title of a new filmstrip in colour issued by Unesco im 
order to show schoolchildren how the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies affect their daily lives. 

Consisting of 39 coloured frames, the film tells the story of two children who 
learn how they are linked with children in other countries through the United 
Nations system. This filmstrip and the accompanying commentary—in French, 


English or Spanish—may be obtained from national distributors of Unesco 
filmstrips. 


ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


An inter-agency meeting 


Following discussion at the Consultative Committee on Administrative 
Questions (CCAQ), Unesco organized in Unesco House at the beginning of 
October a four-day inter-agency meeting of management officers. In addition 
to Unesco, the following organizations were represented: the United Nations, 
the International Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, the World Health Organization, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Universal Postal Union, the 
International Telecommunication Union, the World Meteorological Organization, 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization and the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

In convening the meeting, which it hoped would be the first of a series, Unesco 
really had in mind an informal exchange of views on selected management 
problems of common interest; each organization might thus be able to benefit 
from the experience of the others. The main items on the agenda were: the role 
of administrative management in international organizations, structure and 
procedures for the management of field programmes, work measurement and 
work-load statistics, the use of periodic reports to facilitate programme evalua- 
tion and planning and the organization of conferences and meetings. 

That Unesco’s objective was achieved is reflected in the decision of the 
meeting (a) to recommend that it be established by CCAQ on a permanent 
though informal basis; (b) to collaborate more closely by the exchange of 
information in several fields; and (c) to have studies made by different organi- 
zations on six subjects of common management interest concerning which 
papers would be prepared for consideration by the group at its next meeting. 
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Publications 


THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


Under this title, Unesco and the International Bureau of Education (IBE) have 
published a comparative study of the one-teacher school in 69 countries. This 
study may be considered the logical sequel to the inquiry on facilities for edu- 
cation in rural areas undertaken by the IBE in 1958. 

The survey on the one-teacher school was compiled from answers to a 
questionnaire sent to the Ministries of Education of member countries of IBE 
in preparation for the twenty-fourth International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation. The questionnaire covered the following subjects: administration, length 
of schooling in one-teacher schools, organization of school work, curricula, 
syllabuses and methods, teaching staff and statistics. 

A knowledge of the various solutions found for each educational problem in 
the various States, besides presenting a scientific interest, is of undeniable 
utility, for it enables each country to see its own position in relation to the 
others, to discover how far the measures it has adopted are exceptional or 
follow the general rule. 

Unesco and the IBE have also recently published a comparative study on 


the Organization of Pre-Primary Schools and the International Yearbook of 
Education, Vol. XXII, 1960. 


NEW PROGRESS IN THE APPLIED SCIENCES 


The latest issue of Impact of Science on Society opens with an article by 
Mr. E. K. Federov, principal scientific secretary of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR on ‘The Decisive Step in the Conquest of Cosmic Space’, written in 
April 1961 after the flight in orbit in extra-terrestrial space made by the Soviet 
astronaut Yuri Alexievitch 

The same issue contains a study by Professor R. Courant, of the University 
of New York, on ‘General Problems confronting Computing Centres’. This 
article, which recalls the efforts of Unesco to create an International Computa- 
tion Centre, discusses the most urgent problems encountered in the field of 
mathematics, in particular the recruitment and training of top-ranking math- 
ematicians able to follow the rapid evolution of electronic computers and make 
the most of their potentialities. The author recommends that the various 
scientific disciplines should learn to use electronic computing in solving their 
- problems and should collaborate closely with industrial research organizations. 

He emphasizes the prospects offered for numerical analysis by high-speed 
computers and thinks that the introduction of numerical experimentation into 
teaching and research might in a short time open the way to new progress. In 
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conclusion he stresses the vital role which the International Computation Centre 
is destined to play and the services which it can render in this field. 

‘Fish Technology and the Community’ is the title of a third article by 
Mr. G. H. O. Burgess of the British Government Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The author observes that fish handling and processing 
industries tend to be highly conservative and to rely mainly on traditional 
skills and lore. Scientific knowledge could, however, with advantage be more 
widely applied even in the highly industrialized countries. Valuable lessons may 
be learnt both from the manner in which fish industries have developed in these 
countries and from their current technological needs. 

Lastly, this number contains an article by Mr. G. Charlesworth, head of the 
London Traffic Management Unit, Ministry of Transport, United Kingdom, on 
‘Science and the Road Traffic Problem’. This expert gives an account of 
scientific research now being conducted into the movement of traffic, the lay-out 
of roads, methods of traffic control, the economics of road traffic, and road 
accidents, and describes some results of this research in Great Britain. 


THE COMMUNAL SYSTEM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The latest issue of the International Social Science Journal (Vol. XIII, No. 3, 
1961) is devoted to ‘The Yugoslav Commune’. In the introduction, Mr. Anton 
Vratusa, Under-Secretary of State with the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council, 
writes: ‘Since the commune is the main ground on which differences are settled 
and the field of application of all the principal social processes, it is the ideal 
organization in which to study all those processes, phenomena and trends, while 
at the same time it facilitates an assessment of the essence of social relationships 
and socialist democracy in Yugoslavia. 

‘Herein lies the importance of this collection of articles, written by jurists, 
economists and other prominent Yugoslav personalities for this issue of the 
International Social Science Journal. The subjects discussed deal with almost 
all aspects of communal self-government in Yugoslavia: from the legal and 
theoretical angle (Professor Jovan Djordjevic), economics (Kiro Gligorov), the 
commune in public service and related activities (Milka Minic, Branka Savic 
and others), and finally, the general characteristics of the commune as such 
(Milos Macura). 

‘The reader will find in these articles valuable information on the substance 
of the present system of communes in Yugoslavia, on the more important stages 
passed through and on future prospects. He will learn about problems of 
distribution and certain questions arising in specific contexts; he will find 
information on the organs of self-government, the limits placed on their action, 
their competence, etc.; on the participation of citizens in these activities, the 
results achieved and the problems still unsolved; on research undertaken and 
solutions found; on the driving forces of the conscious activity of the people 
towards developing the means of production, increasing productivity and raising 
the standard of living, etc. These articles will also most certainly contribute to 
a better understanding of the Yugoslav experiment and the trends evident in 


the general expansion of the country, with particular reference to communal 
self-government.’ 
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News of the National Commissions 


MEETINGS 


Ecuador. From June 1960 to June 1961, the National Commission met regularly 
once a week to consider various items of business and made some important 
proposals. The following are the principal points with which it deals: 

The National Commission decided to sponsor the first seminar of normal 
schools associated in the implementation of the Major Project on the Extension 
and Improvement of Primary Education in Latin America. It will be held in 
Quito and will be attended by eminent specialists in teacher training, the heads 
of associated normal schools and experts attached to the schools. 

For United Nations Day, a literary contest was organized for sixth-year 
pupils at Quito secondary schools. The subject was: ‘How can Ecuador contribute 
within the United Nations, to the maintenance of peace?’ The prizes for the 
best essays were awarded by the Ecuadorian House of Culture. 

The travelling exhibitions ‘Two thousand years of Chinese painting’ and 
‘Persian miniatures’ visited the towns of Quito, Guayaquil and Riobamba. 

Through ist members, the National Commission took part in the activities of 
Accién Civica by organizing radio talks on geography, history and territorial 
law with reference to the problem of Ecuador’s frontiers. 

It discussed the establishment of the Galapagos scientific research centre 
and of a marine biology station in those islands, projects for which Unesco has 
supplied funds and equipment. 

For Human Rights Day it organized a literary contest in which sixth-year 
pupils at Ecuadorian secondary schools took part. 

It sent congratulations to the 24 de Mayo Secondary School on having 
completed 25 years of fruitful work in education, and requested that the General 
Conference, at its eleventh session in Paris, make the same gesture. 

It studied the reports which H. E. Mr. Cristobal Bonifas, Ambassador of 
Ecuador in France, and Mr. Vicente Haro, general co-ordinator of technical 
assistance, submitted concerning the eleventh session of the General Conference, 
which they attended as delegates of Ecuador. 

It decided to finance the Office of Over-all Educational Planning, the estab- 
lishment of which has been one of the major concerns of the present government. 
It allocated more than $360,000 for this purpose. ; 

During the period under review, the National Commission, with a view to 
drawing up a short list, made a preliminary study of the files of candidates for 
. fellowships offered for advanced studies in Italy, Venezuela, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Argentina and Ecuador (International Centre for Higher Studies in 
Journalism for Latin America). 
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Monaco. The ninth plenary session of the National Commission was held at 
Monaco on 29 June. After an address by H. S. H. Prince Pierre, the members 
of the National Commission heard a progress report by its Secretary-General, 
Mr. René Novella, on the work of the Secretariat, and a report by its Chairman, 
Mr. Antoine Battaini, on the activity of the sections of the Friends of Unesco 
Club. They then designated the three members of the Club’s Board of Man- 
agement, who, according to the statutes of the Club, are appointed by the 
National Commission. 


ACTIVITIES 


Canada. The National Commission has published a booklet containing the 
reports of the panel groups of its second National Conference held, as we may 
recall, from 22 to 24 February 1961. 

At the request of Unesco, the National Commission assisted in the orga- 
nization of a French-speaking team to undertake extensive surveys in Upper 
Volta and Sierra Leone in West Africa. The teams will collect and analyse 
statistical data on enrolment at all educational levels and will make recom- 
mendations regarding areas on which further surveys should be concentrated. 

National Commissions wishing to obtain copies of the Unesco Publications 
Review No. 10 are invited to write to the Canadian National Commission. 


Chile. The National Commission has established a regional committee in 
Africa which is promoting Unesco’s aims in the region and giving wide publicity 
to Unesco’s fellowship programme. The exhibition “Two thousand years of 
Chinese painting’ is being show in Concepcién under the auspices of the Com- 
mission. 

Colombia. The National Commission’s working committee on libraries has been 
reorganized. The co-ordinator is, as before, Dr. Ignacio Bohérquez. 


Czechoslovakia. In June, all the specialized sections of the National Commission 
met in order to draw up their plans. These were the sections for education, 
natural sciences, social sciences, culture and mass communication. The Officers 
of the National Commission met on 29 June and dealt mainly with Unesco’s pro- 
gramme for Africa. 

The Commission, through its members and collaborators, helped to prepare 
and carry through the ‘Friendship Days’ of the Czechoslovak and African 
peoples. These days were observed in Czechoslovakia from 26 June to 2 July, 
and many African delegations participated. 


Federal Republic of Germany. No 16, volume 8, of Unesco Dienst contains a 
short article on the work of Unesco associated schools in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Further detailed reports on this work can be obtained from the 
Secretariat of the German National Commission for Unesco. 

On the occasion of the Federal Republic’s ten years of membership of 
Unesco, the Vice-Chairman of the German National Commission, Dr. Maria 
Schliiter-Hermkes, published an article, ‘Ten years of German Unesco work’ 
in the periodical Politische Studien published by Verlag Giinter Olzog, Munich. 


India. In view of the large number of Unesco’s field activities and the rapid 
expansion in the scope and extent of its programmes during recent years, the 
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National Commission has been reorganized and its secretariat strengthened. 
One of the main changes in the revised constitution is the provision for five 
sub-commissions, instead of three, for the implementation cf Unesco’s projects. 


Switzerland. The eighth Semaine Pédagogique Internationale, organized under 
the patronage of the Commission, the World Brotherhood and the principal 
Swiss associations of primary and secondary teachers, was held from 16 to 23 
July at Monte Generoso. This course, under the direction of Mr. Georges 
Panchaud, professor at the University of Lausanne, had as its general theme ‘An 
education in keeping with our time’. Some seventy persons from different coun- 
tries attended. African and Asian authorities lectured on the problems of 
developing countries. A Yugoslav lecturer specializing in teaching problems 
discussed education in a country with a socialist structure. Among the titles of 
the papers read by Swiss educators, there was a lecture on “The place of the 
classical humanities in the modern world’. A report on this course will shortly 
be distributed by the World Brotherhood. 


United States of America. The National Commission has published An Informal 
Report of the U.S. Delegation to the eleventh session of the Unesco General 
Conference. This 25-page report is a succinct account of the eleventh session of 
the General Conference. Single copies may be obtained at the following address: 
Secretariat of the United States National Commission for Unesco, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

A new pamphlet outlining United States interest in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and its dedication to the United States Bill of Rights has just 
come off the press in preparation for the forthcoming observance of Human 
Rights Day (10 December), US Bill of Rights Day (15 December) and Human 
Rights Week (10-17 December). The four-page pamphlet, which will help 
organizations and individuals to obtain a better appreciation of Human Rights, 
quotes the US Bill of Rights, the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly in 1959, and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly in 1948. Copies may be 
obtained at the price of 5 cents a copy or $3.75 per hundred, from the 


Superintendent of Documents, US Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES 
Permanent delegates 


New Zealand. Miss Donella Margaret Palmer has been appointed third secretary 
of the permanent delegation. 


Philippines. Mr. Felipe Mabilangan has been appointed acting chargé d'affaires; 
Mr. Pacifico A. Castro has been appointed third secretary and vice-consul. - 
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National commissions 


Denmark. Mr. K. Helveg Petersen, who has succeeded Mr. Jorgen Jorgensen 
as Minister of Education, becomes chairman of the National Commission in 
consequence. 


Finland. Mr. Matti Rissanen was appointed Acting Secretary-General of the 
National Commission on 1 October 1961 to replace Mr. Mauno Castrén. 





THE SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 
RESUMES ITS SEAT IN UNESCO 


On 25 October last, Dr. Maamoun Kouzbari, President of the 
Council of Ministers and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Syrian 
Arab Republic, sent the Director-General of Unesco a telegram 
announcing that his country was resuming its seat in the Organiza- 
tion. 

After recalling that ‘Syria has been a Member of Unesco since 
1946’, and that it ‘continued to be a Member jointly with Egypt 
under the name of the United Arab Republic’, Dr. Kouzbari stated: 
‘This Union having been dissolved on 28 September last, the Syrian 
Arab Republic resumes its seat in Unesco. I take this opportunity to 
assure you that the Syrian Arab Republic remains bound mutatis 
mutandis by all the agreements, arrangements and obligations which 
existed between Unesco and the United Arab Republic. I request 
you to confirm receipt of this message and to communicate a copy 
of it to all Member States of Unesco.’ 

Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General, acknowledged receipt 
of this telegram by cable dated 27 October 1961. He communi- 
cated the text of this telegram to all Member States in a letter 
dated 6 November, and stated as follows: ‘Subject to any objections 
which might be raised by Member States and acting within the 
limits of my authority, I am ready to consider that the Syrian Arab 
Republic has resumed its seat in the Organization as from 25 Octo- 
ber 1961.’ 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 





INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS 


The Bureau, the Executive Board and the General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions met in London from 13 to 28 Septem- 
ber. 

New national members were admitted, i.e. academies of science or equivalent 
institutions of Hungary, Ghana, Ceylon, North Korea, the Republic of Korea 
and Eastern Germany. A new scientific member was also admitted: the Interna- 
tional Union of Geological Sciences. 

Part of the Bureau was renewed and it now includes Dr. E. W. R. Steacie 
(Canada), president; Professor W. A. Engelhardt (USSR) and Professor Sven 
HGrstadius (Sweden), vice-presidents; Mr. G. R. Laclavére (France), treasurer; 
and Professor J. van Mieghem (Belgium), secretary-general. 

Two of the most important resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
concerned the future organization of the council and the international biolog- 
ical programme. 

The rapid growth of scientific activities and of international co-operation 
since the war has made the International Council of Scientific Unions into 
something more than a mere ‘letter-box’ for scientific unions. Many recent 
scientific projects such as spatial research or oceanographic exploration are 
far beyond the scope and possibilities of a single union; and in organizing the 
International Geophysical Year and setting up scientific committees for oceanic, 
spatial and antarctic research, the council has proved itself an effective or- 
ganizing agency. To enable it to meet the new demands of scientific research 
and deal with the ambitious new projects to be launched in the coming years, 
some recognition of the council appears to be necessary, and a committee of 
eminent scientists has been asked to draw up proposals for a reform of its 
structure which will be submitted to an extraordinary general assembly for 
approval. 

It is planned: (a) to enlarge the Bureau so as to secure wider geographical 
representation and, in particular, to include representatives from African and 
Asian countries; (b) to give increased representation on the governing bodies to 
national members, since member academies can at present take part in discus- 
sion of the council’s projects only at the general assemblies held every three 
years; (c) to strengthen the permanent secretariat to enable it to meet its 
increased organizational responsibilities and assist the unions, scientific commit- 
tees and permanent services in their administrative and financial work; (d) to 
find additional revenue to support this new structure. 

The themes of the international biological programme have not yet been 
finally decided, and the choice of topics for concerted research has been 
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left to a committee of experts which includes Professor G. Montalenti, 
director of the Institute of Genetics, Rome, and initiator of the biological pro- 
gramme, and Professors G. L. Stebbins (USA), M. Florkin (Belgium), C. H. 
Waddington (UK), J. G. Baer (Switzerland) and A. L. Kursanov (USSR). 

At present, there are three broad fields which claim the attention of most 
biologists. In the first place, the need is felt for a world survey of human 
genetics, which could lead to extremely important conclusions concerning the 
effects on the human race of environmental changes and of genetic mutations, 
especially those induced by increased radioactivity. Another essential task is 
to make a general study of the biology and ecology of the remaining primitive 
communities now threatened with rapid extinction. Lastly, a general survey of 
the world’s biological resources might greatly help towards finding means of 
augmenting them. 

This programme, which would probably take three years and could begin in 
1963, would be on a scale comparable to that of the International Geophysical 
Year and do much to help solve the vital problems of mankind. 

Another particularly interesting resolution drew the attention of the scientific 
world to the possible disastrous consequences, for certain branches of scientific 
research, of scattering small metallic needles through space for telecommuni- 
cation purposes, and the Scientific Committee on Space Research (COSPAR) 
was asked to keep a close eye on government projects of this kind. 

Lastly, at the invitation of the Italian National Council of Scientific Research, 
the Assembly of the Council decided to establish the headquarters of its 
secretariat in Rome as from 1962. 


COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


The Executive Committee of the Council for International Organizations of 
Medical Sciences appointed Dr. Paul Albert Messerli to be executive secretary 


of the council in succession to Dr. J. F. Delafresnaye who had held that office 
since 1950. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 


The International Folk Music Council, one of the nine international organiza- 
tions comprising the International Music Council, held its fourteenth conference 
at Quebec (Canada) from 28 August to 3 September. Nearly 200 persons from 
20 countries attended. 

The theme chosen was the study of the folk (or primitive) music of the 
Americas in comparison with that of other parts of the world. A brilliant series 
of papers, almost always illustrated by musical recordings, and sometimes by 
films or slides, was presented and discussed. 

The next conference of this organization will be held at Brno (Czecho- 
slovakia) from 13 to 21 July 1962. It will be followed by a festival of Balkan 
and Adriatic music and folk dances to be held in Rumania. 

The International Musicological Society held its eighth congress at New York, 
New Haven, Princeton and Washington from 5 to 12 September, with the 
participation of about a thousand persons of 35 different nationalities. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The great diversity of the methods employed from country to country in library 
cataloguing is a handicap to research workers, who waste valuable time getting 
po! know the different systems; furthermore, such methods are expensive. If 

all catalogues were compiled on the same principle and thus became practi- 
cally interchangeable, librarians could put the information they receive from 
other libraries or from publishers straight into their own catalogues unaltered. 

The standardization of cataloguing principles would, moreover, open the way 
to mechanization of cataloguing operations. 

These are the principal reasons why the International Federation of Library 
Associations convened an International Conference on Cataloguing Principles 
at Unesco House, Paris, from 9 to 18 October, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Frank Francis, director and principal librarian of the British Museum. The 
conference, which was attended by librarians from some fifty countries and by 
the representatives of 15 international associations, mainly of publishers and 
booksellers, approved a report laying down principles for the use of librarians 
in establishing catalogues and keeping them up to date. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
December 1961 





1. The following is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsi- 
dized by Unesco for December 1961. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 
3. Meetings subsidized, but not convened, by Unesco are indicated by an asterisk. 


4-9 


wa 


Ua 


6-16 
8 


9 
11-12 


11-21 


13-21 


15-31 Jan. 


19-23 


22-29 


Conference on the teaching of mathematics at university 
level (convened by the International Mathematical 
Union with the financial help of Unesco) 

* Selection Committee—Study Tours for European 
Workers 
Meeting on mathematical statistics 
* Regional Seminar on Seismology (convened by the 
Latin America Science Co-operation Office) 

Working Party of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations on extension of international collabora- 
tion in education, science and culture to the countries 
of Africa 

Joint WHO/Unesco Symposium on Preparation of Tea- 
chers for Health Education in Europe 

Committee elected by the seventh Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations 

Meeting of the Executive Committee of CIOMS 

Steering Committee of the Unesco Research Centre on 
Social and Economic Development in Southern Asia 

Regional meeting on evaluation techniques 


Regional Conference on Adult Education in South-East 
Asia (convened by the Government of Viet-Nam with 
the financial help of Unesco) 

Training course in the production and use of low-cost 
visual aids (convened by the National Institute of 
Audio-Visual Education with the financial help of 
Unesco) 

Meeting of experts on the development of news agencies 
in Asia and the Far East 

* Symposium on plant tissue (convened by the South Asia 
Science Co-operation Office) 


UNESCO 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Chile) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 
NEW DELHI 


SIRS-EL-LAYYAN 


(UAR) 
UNESCO 


NEW DELHI 


BANGKOK 


NEW DELHI 
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Mexsourne Ci (Victoria). 


AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., 
Spengergasse 


Wn V. 
BELGIUM 
Office de 


Libreria 
Universidad de San 
Francisco 


Libreria ‘Los Amigos del Libro’, 
calle Peré 11, 


COCHABAMBA. 
Instituto de Estudios Sociales y 

Econémicos, 
Universidad Mayor de San Simon, 
Econémicas. 


'? 


Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA, 
sy 7 salem 
td., 
30, Ve Smeckach, 
PRAHA 2. 
DENMARK 
Ejmar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 


Kopennavn K, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 


apartado de’ correos 656, 
CrupaD TRUJILLO. 

ECUADOR 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 
Nicleo del Guayas, 
Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre, 
casilla de correo 3542, 
GUAYAQUIL. 





UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’ 
36, rue 
B.P. 111, 
Port-au-' 
HONG-KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOwWLoon. 
HUNGA 


RY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
Bupapest 62. 


Nicol Road, ‘Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY 

36A + ad Road, 

Mapras 2; 


Kanson House, 
1/24 Asaf Ali Road, 
New Dexa 1. 


Sub-depots : 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co. 
17 Park Street, 

CaLcuTta 16, and 

Scindia House, 

New Deut. 
































pour I’Unesco, 
avenue du Musée, 
IRA! 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
IRELAND 
The National 
2 Wellington Road, 
Dusan. 
ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Lid., 
35 Allenby Road 
48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tew Aviv. 
ITALY 
Libreria 


sima, 
Via della Mercede, 43, 45, 
Roma. 


Libreria Paravia, 
Via Garibaldi, 23, 
Torino. 

JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 


KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, 


P.O. Box 66, 


KOREA 


LEBANON 
Librairie Antoine, 
A. — et Fréres, 


Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
22, Grand-Rue, 
LUXEMBOURG. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 
Federal Publications Ltd., 
ae Valley Road, 
SINGAPORE, 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


Nalanda Co. Ltd., 
30 Bourbon Street, 
Port-Louss. 


Editorial Hermes, 

Ignacio Marcel 4i, 

Mexico, 1 
MONACO 

British 


30, boulevard des Moulins, 
Monte-Car.o. 


MOROCCO 
Centre de diffusion 
taire du BEPI 
B.P. 211, 
T. 


NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
G.C.T. Van Dorp and Co, 
(Ned. Ant.) N.V., 
Wittemstap (Curacao, N.A.). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 


100 Hackthorne Road, 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
NICARAGUA 

Liberia Cut Nicaragiiense 


tural ” 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANacua, 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lagos. 
NORWAY 
A.S. Bokhjernet. 
Lille Grensen 7, 
Osto. 
PAKISTAN 
The West-Pak Publishing Co. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador 


Lh sealing 25 de Mayo y Mcal. 
ASUNCION. 
PERU 

*ESEDAL-Oficina de Servicios’, 

Dpto. de Venta de Publicaciones, 

Apartado 577, 

Jirén Huancavelica (calle Ortiz) 
368, 

Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
i100 Galig Co. Inc, 
1104 
Quiapo, 


P.O. Box 620, 
MANILA. 





P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA, 


pone’ of 
(FEDERA N OF) 

First Street, 

Sauissury (Southern Rhodesia), 
RUMANIA 


Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
Bucuresti. 


SENEGAL 
La Maison du Livre, 
13 avenue Roume, 
DaKAR 


SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 


SPAIN 


Ediciones tberoamericanas S.A., 
calle de Offate 15, 
MADRID. 
SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl 
ovbokhandel, 


Payot, 
40, rue du Marché, 
Gentve. 


TANGANYIKA 
Dar es Salaam Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 9030, 
Dar es SALAAM. 


THAILAND 
Suksapan Panit, 


UGANDA 
Uganda Boo! 
P.O. Box 145, 
KAMPALA. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
La Renaissance d’Egypte, 


9 Sh. Adly-Pasha, 
Camo (Egypt). 








Unesco Book Coupons can be used 
cultural character. For full information please 








bulevar Artigas 1320-24, CARACAs. 


casilla de correo 859, Libreria Selecta, 
avenida 3, n° 23-23, 

Oficina de Representaciéa MERIDA. 

plaza Cagancha 1342, 

1.** piso, VIET-NAM 

MONTEVIDEO. Librairie-papeterie XuAn-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 

Mezhd Kniga, B.P. 283, 

Mosxva G-200. 

Libreria Politécnica YUGOSLAVIA 

Vi ” Jugosiovenska Knijga, 
local A, al lado General Electric Terazije 27, 
Sabana BEOGRAD. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


to purchase all books and periodicals of an educationa scientific ‘or 
write to: Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, 


Paris-7°, France. 
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